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CEiLING  PRICES  FOR  LIVE  HOGS  WEIGHED 
AT  BUYING  STATIONS  FOR  SALE 
IN  DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED  POUNDS 


DOLLARS  PER 
100  POUNDS 


□  13 

95- 

-14.20 

25- 

-14  45 

50 

-14.75 

80 

and  over 

U  5  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


On  October  i|  the  (>h  ice  of  Price  Administration  estabHshed  specific  ceilings  on  live  hog 
sales  at  $1^.75  Ciiicago  basis.  Country  dealers,  local  awctions,  concentration  yards  and  other 
local  !narl<eting  institutions  are  termed  "buying  stations"  and  have  the  lowest  ceiling  prices  in 
an  area.  Ceilinci  prices  at  large  interior  markets  are  10-15  cents  above  the  buying  station  ceil- 
ing, wh  i  le  at  secondary  terminal  markets  they  are  15-20  cent*- is  i  gl^er  and  at  major  terminal  markets 
thev  are  25-30  c -.nts  higher. 
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THE    LIVESTOCK    AND    WOOL  SITUATION 

Summary 

Meat  production  in  19kh  is  tentatively  estimated  at  2h  "billion 
pounds,  the  same  as  in  IShJi,     The  l^hh  spring  pig  crop  may  he  10  to  20 
percent  smaller  than  in  19^+3*    But,  hecause  of  the  large  pig  crops  .this 
year,  hog  slaughter  in  IPUU  may  exceed  19^3  hy  Ji  to  h  million  head  and  pork 
production  may  also  he  larger  des].ite  lighter  weights  of  hogs  marketed. 

Cattle  numhers  on  January  1,  19'+'^,  prohahly  will  total  ahout  SI  mil- 
lion head.     It  appears  that  cattle  slaughter  will  he  relativ(-ly  high  during 
IShk  hut  that  the  actual  level  attained  v;ill  be  determined  lare:ely  hy  feed 
supplies,  includiner  pasture  and  range  feed,  and  the  outlook  for  cattle 
prices . 

Cattle  feeding  in  l^U■J)-k^-  prohahly  v;ill  he  les^  extensive  than  a 
year  ago,  mainly  hecause  of  relat  ively  high  prices  for  feeds  and  the  proh- 
ahility  that  fed  cattle  prices  may  not  advance  next  year  as  they  have  in 
each  of  the  past  ^  years.     The  numher  of  cattle  fed  may  he  helov;  a  year 
earlier  in  nearly  all  of  the  important  feedin-r  State?. 

The  numher  of  she-^p  on  farms  January  1,  ipUU,   is  expected  to  he 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier.     The  IP^M-  lamh  crop  also  is  likely  to  he 
smaller  than  in  19^+3 •     •'''hile  ^heej    slaughter  during  19^^  prohahly  will 
continue  large,   it  is  expectec  to  he  lesp  than  in  either  1"^42  or  1^43. 
Lamh  fe-din;:  d^.iring  the  19U3-44  season  is  likel?-  to  he  on  a  reduced  scale. 
The  nximher  fed  in  Corn  Belt  feed  lots  may  he  ahout  the  same  as  in  19M-2 
hut  a  large  reduction  in  the  num.hers  fed  in  Kansas  and  the  Western  States 
is  expected. 


OCTOBER  191+3  _  U  - 

The  price  of  "barrows  and  i^ilts  dropped  25  to  35  cents  on  October  k 
when  the  ceiling  on  live  hogs  "became  effective.    Receipts  of  hogs  at  12  mar- 
kets, for  the  v/eek  ended  October  9,  were  one-third  "below  the  previous  week, 
and  all  classes  of  hogs  were  sold  at  ceiling  prices  at  most  of  the  major 
markets.     Hog  slaughter  during  September  dropped  below  the  August  level 
and  was  only  3  percent  above  a  year  ago  in  federally  inspected  plants 
reporting  for.  both  years. 

In  order  to  maintain  live  cattle  prices  "within  a  range  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  stabilization  and  production  programs,"  a  recent 
directive,  issued  by  tht  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  provided  specific 
.high  and  lov;  prices  for  each  grade  of  cattle  at  the  Chicago  market.  Subsidy 
payments  to  cattle  slaughterers  whose  be-f  carcasses  are  graded  by  official 
graders,  instead  of  being  maintained  at  1.1  cents  per  pound  live  weight, 
will  be  varied  according  to  grade.     Deductions  from  the  subsidy  payment  to 
such  slaughterers  will  be  made  if  their  average  monthly  payments  for  all 
live  cattle  are  above  or  below  the  average  range  of  prices,  weighted  by  the 
eouivalent  live  weight  volume  of  each  grade  of  dressed  beef.    An  additional 
payment  of  0.8  cents  per  pound  is  provided  for  non-processing  slaughterers 
to  supplement  existing  wholesale  ceilings  for  carcass  beef. 

Inspected  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  increased  more  than  seasonally 
during  September,  when  it  was  as  large  as  a  year  ago.     Fed  cattle  prices 
have  remained  about  constant  in  recent  we^ks  but  there  has  been  about  a 
dollar  decline  in  prices  for  lower  grade  cattle  because  of  the  seasonally 
heavy  run  of  grass-feds* 

Inspected  slau^^hter  of  shef-p  and  lambs  during  September  was  the 
largest  for  anj^  month  on  record,  10  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Slaughter 
of  older  sherp  was  extremely  hc-avy  and  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase. 


_  - 


In  late  Septem'ber  packer?;  had  difficulty  in  handling  the  large  volume  of 
receipts,  and  prices  declined  50  cents  to  a  dollar  from  prices  a  month 
earlier  on  "both  lambs  and  ewes. 

The  spread  "between  prices  of  domestic  and  foreie"n  wools  has  "been 
relatively  v;ide  during  most  of  the  last  3  years.     This  relationship  has 
"been  maintained  in  large  part  "by  uncertainty  as  to  imports  of  foreign  wools 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  hy  Army  orders  which  specified  the  use  of 
domestic  wool,  and  by  Government  ceiling  and  purchase  prices  for  wool. 
Supplies  of  foreign  wool  are  now  large  and  the  import  situation  is  rela- 
tively favorable.     If  there  is  no  Government  purchase  program  for  the 
19^'4-  clip,  the  spread  between  prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  wools  is 
likely  to  narrow  unless  Army  orders  are  larg<"  enough  to  absorb  the  domestic 
production . 

—  October  26,  I9U3 
RfiVIEW  OJ  REGtNT  Di-VfiLOirMENTS 
Hog  I r i c e s  at  Ceiling;  Slaughter  Down 


Althoug""  the  ceiling  on  live  hogs  v/as  announced  September  11,  prices, 
already  over  ceiling,  continued  to  advance  and  for  the  wet-k  ended  September  25 
averaged  $l'4-.92  at  Chicago,    i-rices  weakened  somewhat  the  week  immediately 
preceding  October  U,  the  effective  date  of  the  coiling,  and  barrow  and  gilt 
prices  drcp];ed  25  to  35  cents  on  October  4.     Since  then  practically  all 
weights  of  sows  as  vrell  as  barrows  and  gilts  have  been  selling  at  ceiling 
prices  in  most  of  the  major  terminal  markets.     The  average  pricc-  of  all  hogs 
at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended  October  9  was  iplU.75.  the  same  as  the  ceiling. 
This  condition  may  continue  until  marketings  increase  later  on  this  fall. 

Inspected  hog  slaughter  during  Sept-mber  dropped  below  the  August 
level  and  was  only  3  perct-nt  above  last  September  in  those  plants  reporting 
in  both  years.     The  lim.itation  on  m.eat  deliveries  through  civilian  channels 
was  relaxed  on  September  1.    lurchases  of  sows  continued  at  a  high  level 
during  September.    Receipts  at  the  12  markets  dropped  a  third  the  week 
ended  October  9»  when  ceilings  became  effective.    Demand  was  active  and 
sellers  were  forced  to  prorate  hogs  to  bu^/ers  on  the  basis  of  previous 
purchases. 
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I-'ork  and  Lard  Stocks  Decline 

Cold-storage  stocks  of  pork  and  lard  show  a  siza"blfe  reduction  during 
Septein>)er.    tork  holdings  on  Octo^ber  1  totaled  36I  million  pounds,  a  drop  of 
136  million  pounds  during  the  month.     Stocks  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat 
declined  68  million  pounds  during  Septemher  and  stood  at  I92  million  pounds 
on  Octoher  1.     These  large  reductions  were  partlv  seasonal  and  partly  the 
result  of  the  contra-seasonal  decline  in  marketings  of  hogs  in  September - 
Included  in  the  totals  were  gO  million  pounds  of  cured  pork  cuts  and  II5  mil- 
lion pounds  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  held  hy  the  War  Food  Administration 
in  storage  outside  of  processors'  hands ► 

Lard  Purchase s  Small ;  lork  Reduced 

After  suspending  lard  purchase':^  for  over  a  month,  the  War  Food   — - 

Administration  entered  the  market  and  purchased  ahout  2  million  pounds  during 
the  k  weeks  ended  Octoher  Q.     Monthly  purchases  of  lard  durine-  the  spring 
months  had  averaged  112  million  pounds.     The  War  fieat  Board  had  recommended 
in  July  that  pork  and  lard  purchases  he  curtailed  during  the  period  of  sea- 
sonally small  hog  marketings.     Purchases  of  canned,  frozen,  and  cured  pork 
also  dropped  ahout  UO  percent  from  the  previous  period  during  the  I4  weeks 
ended  Octoher  9.  and  wert  txro-fifths  of  v/hat  they  wer-  in  the  spring.  Meat 
"delivered  at  shipside"  increased  ^4-0  percent  during  August,  although,  total 
deliveries  of  food  and  other  agricultural  commodities  were  I5  percent  less. 
Meat  deliveries  consisted  almost  entirely  of  cured,   smoked,  and  frozen  pork 
and  canned  meat  products.     The  British  Empire  continued  to  receive  the 
largest  share,  most  of  the  remainder  going  to  Russia. 

The  effect  of  War  Food  Ad'iini stration  meat  purchase"^  on  the  supply  of 
meat  availahle  for  civilian  and  military  purchases  is  shown  in  table  1. 
While  there  has  "been  wide  variation  in  the  amount  purchased  by  WFA  from  month 
to  month,   in  effect  these  purchases  seem  to  have  reduced  the  variation  in  the 
federally  inspected  meat  supply  available  to  civilians  and  the  military.  The 
variation  from  month  to  month  in  pork  supplies  available  for  military  and 
civilian  consumption  (column  5).  ^-^  measured  by  the  standard  deviation,  is 
22  percent  less  than  the  variation  in  total  federally  inspected  supply 
(column  3) >  and  for  all  meats  the  variation  in  the  former  (column  6)  is 
26  percent  less  than  in  the  latter  (column  h) .     The  rate  of  disappearance  of 
inspected  meat  into  civilian  and  military  channels  is  fairly  constant.  The 
changes  that  do  occur  are  apparently  not  affected  much  by  the  size  of  VffA 
purchases . 
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Table  1»-  Comparison  of  meat  purchases  "by  the  War  Food  Administration  with 
federally  inspected  meat  supply,  March  I9UI- September  19^3 


Month 

and 
year 


Monthly  purchases 
by  War  Food 
Administration 


Pork    :A11  meat 


:  Inspected  supply: 
Monthly  federally:     available  for  : 
inspected  supply:       civilian  and  : 

 5 military  purchase : 

Pork    :A11  meat:    Pork    :A11  meat: 


Disappearance  of 
inspected  supply 
into  military  and 
civilian  channels 


Pork    :A11  meat 


(1)  : 

(2)  : 

(3)  : 

(k)  : 

(5)  : 

(6)  : 

(7)  : 

(8) 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

191+1  I 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Aug.  . , 1 

97 

■  97 

l,03U 

1.725 

937 

1,62s 

U52 

1,073 

Sept. 

61  ■ 

61 

893 

1,607 

832 

1.5^6 

U6I 

1.098 

Oct.  ..i 

sh 

921 

1,708 

837 

1,62U 

52U 

1,216 

Nov.  • • : 

6s 

68 

920 

1,608 

852 

l,5Uo 

502 

1,070 

Dec. 

39 

1+0 

1,132 

1.89^ 

1.093 

1.85^ 

62U 

1,2^2 

19^2  i 

Jan.  • . ! 

131 

131 

1,2^5 

2,061 

i,iiU 

1,930 

500 

1,165 

Feb.  ... 

61 

61 

1,13^ 

1,860 

1,073 

1.799 

U56 

1,02U 

Mar.  ..; 

106 

106 

1,161 

1.939 

1,055 

1.833 

U65 

1.087 

Apr.  ..; 

255 

259 

1,158 

1,9^8 

903 

1,689 

330 

982 

May  • • • : 

189 

19U 

1.170. 

1,895 

981 

1,701 

421 

1,036 

June  ..; 

238 

239 

1,215 

1.988 

977 

1,7^9 

1+55 

l.lUo 

July  • . ! 

220 

221 

1,105 

1.865 

885 

1,6^'U 

U51 

1,122 

Aug.  ..! 

110 

119 

930 

1.705 

820 

1,586 

Us  3 

1,158 

Sept.  «. 

S3 

895 

1,71^ 

812 

1,631 

5U2 

1,255 

■  Oct,  ..: 

96 

10k 

861 

1.7^3 

765 

1,639 

5O8 

1,21+7 

Nov.  ..; 

7S 

120 

979 

1,7^5 

901 

1,625 

609 

1.177 

Dec.  ... 

307 

33s 

lt2kk 

2.035 

937 

1.697 

kkj 

1,01+5 

23U 

kZ2 

Jan.  .. 

•  213 

1,283 

2,039 

1,070 

1,805 

1,085 

Feb.  .. 

'  Ike 

180 

1,226 

1.911 

1,080 

1,731 

U53 

982 

Mar.  •. 

:  168 

188 

1.331 

2,052. 

1,163 

1,86U 

571 

1,161 

Apr. 

;  Ilk 

'  153 

1,263 

1.905 

1.1^9 

1.752 

625 

1.123 

May  . . . . 

!  2U9 

261 

1.295 

1.930 

i,oU6 

1,669 

527 

1.050 

June  •  • 

!  213 

2U5 

1.373 

1,960 

1,160 

1,715 

6U6 

1,111 

July  • . 

!  2U9 

267 

1.366 

2,019 

1,117 

1,752 

573 

1,110 

-  Aug.  • . 

1  157 

176 

■  1/1. 25s 

1/1.998 

1/1,101 

1/1,822 

i/6ok 

1/1,210 

Sept.  « 

!   •  135 

150  ■ 

1/1, lUU 

1/1,993 

1/1.009 

1/1,8^3 

T/Gks 

1/1,352 

Columns  1  and  2:     Dressed  weight  equivalent  of  changes  in  accumulated  purchases 
from  month  to  month.    These  figures  represent  purchases  for  lend-lease.  Red  Cross, 
and  other  purposes  although  some  transfers  between  the  WFA  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
do  occur.     In  some  cases  purchases  listed  in  1  month  were  made  in  a  preceding 
month. 

Columns  3  and  k;    Federally  inspected  production  plus  cold-storage  stocks  on  the 
first  of  the  month. 

Columns  5  and  6:     Federally  inspected  supply  less  purchases. 

Columns  7  and  8:    Federally  inspected  supply  less  purchases  and  stocks  at  end  of 
month. 

1/  Preliminary  estimates. 
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Live  Cattle  Prices  Sta"bilized 

The  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  announced  on  Octo'ber  26  specified 
high  and  low  prices  for  each  grade  of  cattle  at  the  Chicago  market  end  a  numl)er 
of  important  changes  in  the  plan  under  which  payments  are  made  "by  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  to  slaughterers  of  cattle.    The  official  directive  stated 
the  following  prices  for  each  of  the  various  grades  of  live  cattle  at  Chicago; 

G-rade  Price  (per  cwt_. ,  at_  Chi cago ) 

$15.00  to  $16.00  " 
IU.25  to  15.25 
12.00  to  13.00 
' 10.00  to  11.00 
7,^5  to  S.U5 
Sologna  Bulls 

p. 

Similar  prices  at  other  markets  will  be  determined  and  published  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  the  War  Pood  Administration.  The  prices  set  forth 
are  designed  to  return  approximately  current  ^prices  to  cattle  producers.' 

Recipients  of  livestock  slaughter  payments  will  be  required  to  report, 
each  month,  the  total  amount  paid  for  live  cattle  and  the  total  dressed  'carcass 
weights  of  each  grade  slaughtered.    The  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  v/hi'ch 
should  have  been  paid  for  live  cattle  will  be  computed  on  the  ba.sis  of  dressed 
carcass  weights.    The  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  aggregate  prices  actually 
paid  either  exceeded  the  maximum  or  fell  short  of  the  minimum  which  shou'ld 
have  been  paid  vri.ll  then  be  deducted  from  the  regular  slaughter  payment?.  The 
method  of  varying  subsidy  payments  will  thus  be  used  to  control  cattle  prices. 

The  industry  has  customarily  bought  cattle  at  varying  prices  'depending 
on  expert  estimation  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  meat  which  vrill  be 
obtained.    The  appraisal  which  cannot  be  ma.de  with  certainty  on  an  individual  1 
basis   Can  be  an.d  normally  has  been  made  on  the  ba.sis  of  aggregate  purchases  1 
'over  an  extended  r^ieriod.    The  directive  recognizes  this  method  of  buying'and  i 
'does  not  attempt  to  control  individual  purchases,  but  places  a  penalty  on 
'slaughterers  whose . average  monthly  fiayments  per  100  pounds  of  live  cattle  fall 
"outside  of  the  established  range  of'l  dollar;    The  subsidy  payment  which  here- 
' tofore  has  been  $1.10  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  irrespective  of  grade,  now 
'provides  for  payments  according  to  grade.    The  payment  for  Choice  will  be'$l.O0 
■per  100  pounds  live  weight;  for  Good  $1.^5,  for  Medium  $0.90,  and  for  the 
lowest  grades  $0.50.     Slaughterers  who  do  not  maintain  an  official  meat  grad- 
ing service  will  continue  to  receive  a  flat  subsidy  payment  of  $1.10  per  100 
pounds  for  all  grades  of  cattle  slaughtered. ■ 

To  prevent  a  break-down  in  the  program  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
slaughter  cattle  supplies,  the  War  Food  Administration  is  directed  to  institute 
an  allocation  system  of  live  cattle  to  individual  slaughterers.    The  new 
directive  also  provides  for  a  special  payment  of  $0.80  per  100  pounds  lire 
weight  to  non-processing  slaughterers  (those  v/ho  during  19^2  sold  and  who- 
currently  sell  at  least  9S  percent  of  the  total  dressed  carcass  weight  of 
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cattle  they  slaughter  in  the  form  6f  carcasses,  wholesale  cuts,  frozen  'boneless 
beef,  or  ground  "beef')*    This  group  bt  slaughterers  have  operated  profitably  in 
the  past  by  various  means,  'notably  skill  in  "buying  and  selling  and  ability  to 
command  premium  prices  in  particular  jiarkets.  .  Increased  wartime  demand  for 
beef,  pressing  hard  against  the  supply^  and  the  establishment  of  uniform  ceil- 
ings for  all  sellers  have  tended  to  eliminate  the  conditions  under  which  these 
slaughterers  could  operate  profitably.    Returns  from  processing  operations 
which  have  increased  the  earnings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  industry  have  not 
been  opened  to  them,  it  was  explained  in  the  announcement. 

Cattle  Slaughter  Increases;  Prices  Decline 


During  September  inspected  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  was  18  percent 
higher  than  in  August  and  was  as  large  as  a  year  ago.    However,  if  slaughter 
in  war-duration  plants  not  previously  under  Federal  inspection  is  excluded, 
the  September  slaughter  was  8  percent  below  last  year  and  about  equal  to  that 
in  September  19^1.    Receipts  at  12  markets  have  expanded  in  recent  weeks  as 
marketings  of  grass-fed  cattle  increased.    For  the  first  2  weeks  in  October 
such  receipts  continued  above  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Marketings  from  the 
range  area  and  the  Southwest  particularly  during  September  were  the  heaviest 
in  many  years,  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  receipts  being  made  up  of 
cows  and  replacement  cattle. 

Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle  have  held  up  well.    A  comparison 
of  prices  at  Chicago  for  the  weeks  ended  September  11  and  October  9  shows  a 
decline  of  10  cents  on  Prime  and  Choice  grades  and  of  kO  cents  for  the  Good 
grades,  with  both  the  Medium  and  Common  grades  dropping  about  a  dollar. 
Because  of  expanded  receipts,  prices  of  vealers  at  Chicago  also  dropped  about 
a  dollar  during  that  period.    The  average  cost  of  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  at 
Xansas  City  for  the  week  ended  October  9  was  $11.67,  a  3^~^^^^  decline  during 
that  period. 

Sheep  Slaughter  at  All-Time  Record; 
"    I' rices  Pecline 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  under  Federal  inspection  during  September 
was  10  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  and  the  largest  for  any  month  on  record, 
Market  receipts  were  expanding  during  the  month.    In  late  September  packers 
had  difficulty  in  handling  the  large  volume  of  receipts  and  stock  accumulated 
in  the  yards.    Because  of  reduced  receipts,  the  situation  was  in  better  control 
"The  following  week.    The  slaughter  of  older  sheep  under  Federal  inspection  was 
extremely  heavy  during  August,  757 • 000  head,  or  more  than  250,000  head  above 
the  previous  all-time  record  slaughter  of  October  I9U2.    There  are  indications 
that  this  heavy  rate  of  slaughter  continued  during  September. 

Prices  were  about  steady  during  most  of  September  but,  because  of  the 
unusually  heavy  receipts,  prices  dropped  late  in  the  month,  losses  running  from 
50  cents  to  a  dollar  at  most  markets,  all  classes  sharing  in  the  decline. 
There  was  renewed  a.ctivity  at  Denver  ort  feeders  at  the  lower  prices  and  large 
bands  were  reported  taken  on  contract  in  Wyoming  at  $l.l-50»  most  of  the  latter 
averaging  around  70  pounds. 
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brought  Up  To  Date 

A  new  reprint  of  -  the 'Taurifi^aneMed.;^  Order. ,l6,  incorporating  all 

amendments  1  through  6'9,  tec rm<^?  -kvajilable  :when- Amendment  ,^    wa?^  issued  "by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administratioh  •bn'-'SeptemDer.  A  hsjidy  reference  section, 

which  will  help  retailers,  wholesalers,'  and  others  who  deal  in  ration  meats, 
fats,  oils,  and  dairy  products  to-  ifollow  the  r-Tgulations  governing  Ration 
Order  l6,  is  included  in  Section  If.?  o^"  that  order.    The  first  part  of  the 
section  (a)  lists  the  records  which  #^re'  required,  and  the  second  part  (Td) 
shows  the  r^^quired  reports  and  regi <^trfttions .    The  reference  section  will  be 
^cept  up  to  dat--^  and  all  changes  made_  in  the  ord^r  regarding  reports,  records, 
and  registra.tions  will  also  "be  mp.de  in..the  ref'=^rence  section.     Since  September 
2k,  Amendments  70  a^^d  71  ^'O  Ration  Order  l6  hav^  been  issued. 

OUTLOOK 

Meat  Production  at  2U-Billion  Pound  Level 

The  forecast  for  total .meat  production  in  19^3  is  2h  billion  pounds, 
which  would  be  by  f'^r  the  largest  ever  attained  in  this  country.    Cattle  and 
calf  "larVetingg  so  far  have  been  about  in  line  with  the  -nrediction  that  total 
slaughter  will  exceed  a  year  ago  by  a  million  head,  although  diversion  to 
noninspected  plaints  may  cause  inspected  slaughter  to  be  2  million  head  below 
last  year.    Hog  m.arketings  have  been  delayed  somewhat  by  late  farrowings  last 
spring.'   The  temporary  di=^ruption  in  marketings  caused  by  the  imposition  of 
live  hog  ceilings  probably  will  not  materially  affect  total  marketings  for 
the  year.    Th'^se  are  estimated  at  93  million  head,  20  p-^rcent  above  a  year 
ago,  with  inspected  slaughter  being  estimated  at  o5  million  head.  Sheep 
slaughter  has  been  unusually  heavy  in  the. last  few  months'  and  it  now  appears 
that  slaughter  may  equal  .or  exceed  the  record  slaughter  of  .IQU?. 

The  outlook  for  meat  suppli^.s  in  19^^  remains  about  the  same  as  a 
month  f^arlier.    Total  meat  production  is  tentatively  estimated  at  2k  billion 
pounds,  the  saone  as  in  19^3 f  hut  will  not  be  large  enough;  to >. supply  all  needst 
Military,  lend-lease,  and  other  noncivilian  meat  demands. will  be  about  a 
fourth  high-^r  than  in  19^3 1,      .  that  the  amoiont  allocated  to  civilians  will  be 
smaller .         '  ' 

Hog  Marketings  to  Continue  Large . 
During  Most  of  I9W    ''     ' ,      '  \  ; 

Mark'^tings  . from  the  7^-niillion  head  spring  pig  crop  of  19^3  have 
alrea.dy  started.     Sow  marketings  continue '  to  be  heavy  compared  with  numbers 
on  farms  so  that  the  increase  in. the  fall  pig  crop  over  last  may  deviate  quite 
a  bit  from  the  9  million  h^ad  or  21  percent  indicated  by  the  J^ine  1  breeding 
int'-^ntions  of  farmers.    The  crop  Report  based  on  conditions  October  1  indi- 
cated that  feed  supplies  in  I'^kj-kk'  would  be  slightly  high^.r  than  earlier 
estimates  had  indicated.  .  Nevertheless feed,  supplies  p^r  animal  unit  will  be 
considerably  smaller  than.,  a  y-?^ar,.  earlier  .■  '  The  19^^  spring  pig  crop  may  be  10 
to  20  percent  less  than  in  l9!^3,,";' '  Hog  slaughter  in  19kk  may  exceed  19^+3  "by  3 
to  k  million  li'-^ ad  and  pork  production 'may  "also  be  larger  despite  'lighter 
weights  of  hogs  marketed.    Hog  marketings  will  be  exc'eptlOnally  heavy  during 
the  first  9  months  of  19^^.    But  i^rith  a  smaller  spring  pig  crop  exp'^cted, 
marketings  next  fall  are  lik'^ly  to  be  below  current  levels. 
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Cattle  Numbers  at  Record  Level;  Feeding 
Likely  to  "be  Reduced 

Despite  the  probability  that  cattle  slaughter  will  be  the  largest  on 
record  during  19^3»  cattle  numbers  on  farms  January  1,  19^^»  are  e>q-ected  to 
be  2  to  3  million  head  larger  than  the  previous  high  of  7S.2  million  head  a 
year  ago.     The  increase  in  numbers  on  farms  during  recent  years  has  been  made 
possible  by  favorable  i.?eather  and  crop  yields.    Present  nximbers  probably  could 
not  be  supported  if  feed  production  vjere  to  decline  to  more  nearly  normal 
levels.     However,  high  returns  and  abundajit  feed  supplies  in  range  area.s  have 
tended  to  restrict  the  sale  of  breeding  stoc'c.    With  favorable  -veather  and  feed 
crops  in  19^^  cattle  numbers  might  continue  to  increase  even  if  cattle 
slaughter  is  e:<pajided.     The  extent  to  which  ca.ttle  slaughter  may  be  increased 
v/ill  depend  largely  on  weather  and  feed  conditions  next  year. 

Developments  in  the  cattle  feeding  situation  point  to  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  cattle  to  be  fed  during  the  coming  \-dnter  and  spring  comra^red 
with  a  year  ea.rlier.    The  number  of  cattle  fed  may  be  below  a  year  earlier  in 
nearly  all  of  the  important  feeding  States  both  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  in  other 
areas.     The  causes  of  the  reduction  in  feeding  appeared  to  be  associated  mostly 
with  prices  and  not  so  much  with  the  availability  of  cattle  for  feeding.  The 
potential  supply  of  feeder  cattle  and  calves  is  of  near-record  size.  ?at 
cattle  prices  in  early  October  were  slightly  higher  than  a  yea.r  earlier  but 
there  has  been  some  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  feeders  as  to  what  they  vdll 
be  next  winter  and  spring  under  established  ceiling  prices  for  beef  cuts. 
The  recent  directive  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  provided  fo? 
the  stabilization  of  the  various  grades  of  cattle  at  current  prices.     This  may 
clear  up  some  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  price  of  fed  cattle  next  spring. 
Prices  of  all  feeds  are  much  higher  than  a  year  ago.     iviarket  prices  of  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,  which  were  materially  higher  than  a  year  earlier  during  the 
first  half  of  19^3 >  J^s-ve  declined  considerably  and  are  now  about  in  line  with 
a  year  earlier.    Movement  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt 
States  was  much  slower  this  year  in  July  and  August  but  it  increased  rapidly 
during  September,  v/hen  it  was  larger  than  in  either  19'-l-2  or  19^1.    For  the 
3  months  the  total  m.ovement  is  less  this  year  than  last. 

Cattle  feeders  are  showing  a  decided  preference  for  cattle  with  ■'-'eis'ht 
this  year.    Feeder  steers  'weighing  less  than  700  po'-inds  and  feeder  calves  were 
a  smaller  proportion  of  total  shipments  to  the  four  leading  markets  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.     The  price  premiums  which  have  prevailed  in  recent  years  on 
choice  yearlings  and  calves  have  been  largely  eliminated. 

Sheep  Numbers  Declining;  Lamb  Feeding  Smaller 

Because  of  the  unusually  large  liquidation  of  sheep  (mostly  ewes)  in 
recent  months  it  now  appears  that  numbers  on  farms  January  1,  19^^-»  i-iay  be 
reduced  to  52  million  head  instead  of  the  53  j^iHion  head  forecast  earlier. 
Probably  the  most  important  factor  causing  these  heavy  marketings  has  been 
the  shortage  of  skilled  labor,  although  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
concentrated  feeds  for  wintering  range  flocks  is  important. 

With  average  weather  the  19^^  lamb  crop  may  be  smaller  than  in  19^3 
by  1  to  2  m.illion  head  because  of  the  expected  smaller  number  of  ewes  on  farms 
and  ranches  and  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor.     Sheep  slaughter  during  19^^ 
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will  undoubtedly  be  heavy  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  vdll  continue  a.t  the,  ,., 
rate  of  the  past  2  years.     If  slaughter  is  as  heavy  as  in  19^2  and  19^3 »  sheep 
numbers  on  farms  January  1,  19^5»  probably  will  be  lower  than  in  any  recent 
year. 

There  v/ill  be  a  reduction  from  a  year  earlier  in  the  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  fed  during  the  coming  winter  and  spring.    While  the  number  fed  in  feed 
lots  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  may  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  there  will  be 
a  large  reduction  in  the  number  fed  on  Kansas  wheat  pastures  and  in  nearly  all 
the  Western  States.    Movement  of  sheep  and  lambs  into  feed  lots  in  the  eight 
Corn  Belt  States  was  slow  during  July  and  August  but  increased  enough  during 
September  so  that  the  total  for  the  3  i^ionths  was  3  percent  above  a  year  ago. 
However,  in  Kansas,  because  of  the  limited  rainfall,  there  is  practically  no 
volunteer  vdieat  pasture  and  in  only  a  few  areas  will  seeded  wheat  pastures 
make  sufficient  growth  to  furnish  much  grazing.    Lamb  feeding  in  the  Western 
States  and  Texas  will  be  materially  reduced  because  of  (l)  the  high  prices  of 
feed  grains  and  hay,   (2)  high  asking  prices  for  feeder  lambs  until  the  middle 
of  September,  (3)  reduced  acreage  of  sugar  beets,  and  (U)  difficulty  in 
obtaining  feeds. 

THS  WOOL  SITUATION 

Wool  Market  G-enerally  Unchajiged 

There  was  little  change  in  the  wool  market  in  September  and  early 
October.     Demand  was  light  for  most  grades  of  domestic  wool  a.s  mills  continued 
arrangements  for  the  shift  of  deliveries  on  Army  orders  to  the  early  months  of 
19^^»    Prices  were  generally  unchanged.     Some  dealer-ovmed  fine  domestic  wools 
were  still  available  at  below-ceiling  prices  but  by  the  end  of  September  most 
of  this  wool  ha.d  been  removed  from  the  market.     The  price  position  improved 
in  early  October.    Demand  for  medium  v/ools  ws.s  strengthened  by  the  request  of 
the  Q,uartermaster  Corps  for  bids  on  3  million  blankets  to  be  made  of  domestic 
wool. 

A  total  of  19^  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool  had  been  appraised  for 
purchase  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  October  16.  Government 
sales  to  manufacturers  have  been  relatively  small  so  far.    This  is  attributed 
in  part  to  the  large  purchases  made  by  mills  a.nd  dealers  prior  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Government  purchase  prograjn  and  to  the  recent  deferment  of 
deliveries  of.  many  Army  fabrics.    Army  orders  are  the  principal  outlet  for 
domestic  v;ools  at  present. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  wool  on  September  I5  was  Ul.O, 
cents  a  pound  compared  with  Ul.2  cents  a  month  earlier  and  Uo.l  cents  a  year 
earlier. 

August  Mill  Consumption  Up  from  July  but 
BeloY/  Record  Level  of  Spring  Months 

Mill  consuinption  of  apparel  wool  averaged  11. 5  million  pounds  a  week 
(scoured  basis)  in  August  compared  with  11  million  poiinds  in  July  and  11,3 
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million  pounds  in  August  last  year.    Although  the  August  rate  of  consujnption 
was  higher  than  that  of  July,  it  was  "below 'the  level  reached  in  the  late 
winter  and  spring.    Since  September,  the  pressure  for  deliveries  of  wool 
fabrics  has  been  eased  somewhat  by  the  program  of  deferred  deliveries  on 
Army  contracts.    With  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  faced  by  many  mills,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  consumption  will  regain  the  March  peak  of  12.6  million 
pounds  a  week.    Consujnption  is  expected  to  continue  relatively  large  into 
19^^  with  nonmilitary  orders  taking  up  most  of  the  slack  occasioned  by 
reduced  Army  requirements. 

Consumption  of  apparel  wool  on  a  greasy  shorn  ajad  pulled  basis  totaled 
7^3  million  pounds  in  the  first  8  months  of  19^3  compared  ^f/ith  about  7IS 
million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year.    Mill  consumption  of 
carpet  wool  totaled  29  million  pounds  (grease  basis)  in  the  first  8  months 
of  this  year  compared  vdth  ^4-3  million  pounds  in  the  same  months  last  year. 

SPPJIADS  BETCTN  PRICES  OF  DOMESTIC  AiTD  EOREIGN  WOOLS 

Present  Price  Spread  Between  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Wools  Relatively  Wide 

A  recent  v/eakness  in  prices  of  dealer-ovmed  domestic  fine  wools  at 
Boston  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  foreign  fine  wools  are  available 
at  lower  prices  than  comparable  domestic  wools.    This  has  fixed  attention  on 
the  relationship  between  prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  wools  in  this  co\mtry, 
A  comparison  of  prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  wools  at  Boston  indicates  that 
the  spread  betv/een  these  prices  has  been  relatively  wide  during  most  of  the 
last  3  years. 

Prices  of  domestic  wools  are  held  above  prices  of  foreign  wools  by 
the  tariff  of  3^  cents  a  pound  clean  content  on  most  grades  of  greasy  wool, 
but  prices  of  domestic  wools  usually  follow  T)rice  changes  in  foreign  wools 
rather  closely.    When  domestic  prices  exceed  foreign  prices  (plus  import 
costs)  by  more  thaji  the  tariff  it  becomes  more  profitable  to  use  foreign 
wools  and  imports  increase  until  a  more  nearly  normal  price  relationship  is 
established.     In  the  winter  and  spring  of  193^-37  imports  were  large  but  the 
spread  between  prices  of  territory  fine  combing  wools  and  Sydney  6Us-70s  good 
combing  (excluding  duty)  at  Boston  did  not  exceed  36  cents  a  pound,  scoured 
basis.    In  the  fall  of  19^0,  the  price  spread  on  these  wools  widened  to  more 
than  Uo  cents  per  pound.    Since  November  19'^1  the  spread  has  been  above  ko 
cents  per  pound  continuously  (fig^are  3).    Uncertainty  as  to  imports  in  the 
early  part  of  this  period,  Army  orders  which  specify  the  use  of  domestic 
wool,  and  Government  ceilings  and  purchase  prices  for  wool  probably  account 
in  large  part  for  this  relationship. 

Domestic  Wools  Required  for  Army  Orders 

In  the  early  months  of  the  defense  program  ( June-November  19^0)  the 
use  of  domestic  wools  was  required  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  textiles 
supplied  on  Government  contracts.     The  Buy-American  Act  of  1933  requires 
that  domestic  wools  be  used  for  military  orders  unless  their  use  results 
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in  "unreasona'ble"  cost  as  compared  v/ith  the  cost  of  similar  textiles  made 
from  imported  wools.     The  demand  for  domestic  wools  for  Army  fabrics  and 
rapidly  increasing  civilian  consumption,  coupled  with  the  fear  that  shipping 
difficulties  would  restrict  imports,  resulted  in  significantly  higher  prices 
for  domestic  wools  than  for  corresponding  foreign  wools  in  the  fall  of  19^0. 
Because  of  the  relatively  high  prices  and  3J.S0  "because  it  appeared  that  the 
supply  of  domestic  vrools  might  be  insufficient  for  Army  needs,  an 
Administrative  order  was  issued  early  in  Hovemher  19^+0  authorizing  the  use 
of  foreign  wools  in  military  textiles. 

Price  Differential  in  Favor  of 
Domestic  ¥ools 

TUThen  restrictions  on  the  use  of  foreign  wools  were  removed,  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  and  the  Yfer  Depa.rtraent  agreed  informally  to  give  a 
price  preference  to  the  use  of  domestic  vrools  in  Army  orders.     The  amount 
of  the  preference  v;as  not  announced.     This  preference  enabled  manufacturers 
working  on  Army  orders  to  continue  to  offer  higher  prices  for  domestic  wools 
than  for  similar  foreign  wools.    As  Army  orders  were  large,  the  price  spread 
between  domestic  and  foreign  wools  remained  wide. 

Ceiling  Prices  for  Wool 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  December  19^1 >  requirements 
for  wool  were  again  increased.    At  the  same  time  it  appeared  improbable  that 
imports  could  keep  pace  with  the  increased  demand.     To  prevent  a  harmful 
advance  in  prices,  ceiling  prices  were  imposed  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  on  December  18,  19^1.     In  the  December  order -maxiimiim  prices 
for  domestic  and  foreign  wools  were  established  at  the  highest  prices  charged 
for  simila.r  wools  during  the  period  October  1-December  6,  19^+1  (later  revised 
to  October  1-December  I5  to  conform  with  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act),    Under  a  strong  demand  for  all  available  supplies,  this  had 
the  effect  of  "freezing"  the  spread  between  domestic  and  foreign  wool  prices 
at  Boston  at  the  relatively  high  level  rea.c  hed  in  the  fall  of  19^1. 

Revision  of  the  price  ceilings  for  domestic  wools  on  February  28,  19^2, 
and  for  foreign  wools  on  April  2,  19^2,  did  not  affect  this  price  relationship 
materially.    Under  the  February  order  (lvtPR-106)  uniform  maximum  prices  by 
grade  and  staple  viere  established  for  domestic  shorn  wool  on  a  clean  basis. 
Prices  in  this  schedule  were  somewhat  higher  than  prices  permitted  under  the 
original  order.    Uniform  maximum  prices  were  also  established  for  South 
American  wools  under  PlPS-58  effective  April  2,  19^2.    Maximum  prices  for 
British  Control  wools,  which  constitute  most  of  our  fine  wool  imports,  were 
limited  by  the  April  revision  to  the  prices  cha^rged  for  these  wools  by  the 
British  Wool  Control  plus  actual  costs  of  importation  end  a  dealer  mark-up 
of  10  percent  or  5  cents  a  pound  scoured  basis,  v/hichever  is  greater. 

Price  Movements  of  Fine  Wools  Pestri cted 

The  ceiling  provisio£i3  for  British  Control  wools  have  restricted 
prices  of  fine  foreign  wools  in  this  country  mthin  rather  narrow  limits. 
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The  lower  limit  is  determined  "by  the  ^Wool  Control  price  plus  import  costs. 
The  .upper  limit  is  this  total  cost  plus  the  maximum  allowable  dealer  mark-up. 
Price  changes  for  these  wools  'are  determined  chiefly  by  changes  in  Wool 
Control  prices  or  in  import  costs.    No  chajige  has  been  made  in  vrool  control 
prices  since  December  19^2. 

Prices  of  medium  grade  foreign  wools  are  restricted  only  by  the  OFA 
ceilingst  as  most  of  these  , wools  are  purchased. in  the  open  market  in  South 
America.  ■  .  ,  . 

Army  Orders  Provided  Outlet  For 

Domestic  Wools  in  19^2  ■        •.     .  . 

Army  requirements  for  wool  fabrics  were  very  large  in  19^2.  The 
Quartermaster  Corps,  in  cooperation  with  the  War  Production  Board,  continued 
to  specify  the  use  of  domestic  wool  in  a  considerable  part  of  Army  orders. 
The  demand  for  domestic  fine  wools  held  prices  close  to  ceiling  levels  through 
19^2  and  the  early  months  of  19^3*  although  prices  for  these  wools  apparently 
were  high  in  relation  to  prices  of  fine  Australian  wools  which  were  imported 
in  large  quantity. 

Government  Purchase  and  Resale  of 
19^3  Clip  at  Ceiling  Prices 

•    Since  April  25.  19^3*  ^^^s  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been,  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  sole  purchaser  of  domestic  wools.    In  accordr?jice  with 
the  purchase  agreement,  growers  are  paid  current  ceiling  prices  (less  freight 
and  handling  charges)  for  all  wool  sold  to  the  Corporation.    The  CCC  stocks 
at  present  are  offered  for  sale  to  mills  at  ceiling  prices.    Although  some 
priva,tely  held  wools  are  still  available,  most  of  the  remaining  su-oplies  of 
the  19^3  ylip  sore  held  by  the  CCC.    It  is  unlikely  that  much  wool  will  be 
available  below  ceiling  prices  during  the  re'Aaindef  of  19^3  9-^^  early 
I9UU.  •       •  ■ 

Price  Outlook  Dependent  on  Army  P.equirements 
and  Suppo  rt  Program 

Because  of  the  wide  spread  between  prices  of  domestic  e.nd-  foreign 
wools.  Army  orders  are  the  principal  outlet  for  domestic  wools  at  present. 
So  long  as  orders  for  Army  fabrics  are  large  enough  to  absorb  the  domestic 
production,  relatively  high  prices  ca,n  be  maintained  on  these  ^tooIs.  But, 
if  Army  orders  should  be  insufficient  to  take  up  supplies  of  domestic  wool, 
the  spread  between  prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  wools'  probably  would 
narrow  unless  some  form  of  Government  support  is  available.     The  outlook 
for  wool  shipments  is  relatively  favora.ble  ajid  large  supplies  of  foreign 
wool  will  be  available  for  import  in  19^^.    Army  requirements  may  be  reduced 
in  19^^  but  they  probably  will  continue  large  as  long  as  the  war  continues. 
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Livestock 


Marketings  and  slaughter  statistics,  "by  sT)ecies, 

Spr)tFm"bFr  19^"^.  with  coimjarisons    ____ 

I9I12 


Item 


Cattle  and  calves  - 

JSumlDer  slaughtered  under 
Federal  ins-nection: 


Cows  and  heifers   

All  cattle   ; 

Percentage  cows  and  heifers 
are  of  total  cattle   , 


Average  live  weight: 


Calves   , 

Total  dressed  weight: 

Cattle   

Calves  

Shi"nments  of  feeder  cattle  and 
calves  to  eight  Corn  Belt 


Hogs  - 

ITumlDer  slaughtered  under 

Federal  insiDection   

■Average  live  v/ei^rht   

Percentage  -oacking  sows  are  of 
all  purchases  at  seven  markets 

Total  "oroduction  under 
Federal  insT)ection: 


Average  yield  T)er  hog: 

Pork  :    Lb  . 

Lard  V   '  " 

Storage  stocks  end  of  month:  : 

Pork   ,  :Mil.  Ih  . 

Lard  ]J   :  " 

Sheer)  and  lamh  s  -  : 
NumlDer  slaughtered  under  : 

Federal  inspection   :  Thous. 

Average  live  iveight   :     L"b  . 

Total  dressed  weight   :Mil.  Ih  . 

ShiTDinents  of  feeder  lamlDs  to    _  : 

eisrht  Corn  Belt  States  l/   :  Thoup . 

Total  dressed  v;e i ^^ht  of  live-  : 
stock  slaughtered  under  : 
Federal  ins"Dection  :Mil.  Ih  . 


Jan. -Aug . 


Unit 

;  19U1 

;  19^+2 

;  19U3  ; 

Sent .  • 

Aug.  • 

Sent . 

Thous . 

:  3,562 

3,725 

515 

502 

It 

:  -5,002 

3,3^9 

2,S15 

595 

U35 

tf 

•  0  ,  0  (  0 

7  Qn? 

D  ,  OXU 

_^  0  0 

X  ,  XH-O 

Pet . 

\  U3,6 

U2,3 

III.3 

51. U 

kk.o 

'  MVi  one? 

O^J 

Lb 

Q7P 

QpQ 

tl 

:  187 

195 

ISU 

R71 

H-y  ( 

II 

375 

hok 

295 

70 

56 

Thous . 

971 

985 

873 

387 

160 

^00 

n 

29,11^ 

3^,036 

39.789 

3,gU^ 

PfiO 

PRO 

P77 

Pet . 

10 

12 

lU 

28 

38 

35 

Mil .  Ih . 

3.997 

^,739 

2/ 

558 

If 

97I+ 

1,123 

1,319 

118 

165 

137.7  139.6     2/  1^5.6 

33-6     33.1     33.2  30.9 

270 
62 


2/ 
37.2 

I197  y  361 
260  kj  192 


11,^80 

12.758 

13,6US 

2,223 

2,269 

89 

90 

91 

85 

88 

^97 

532 

567 

87 

89 

1,522 

1,635 

789 

U32 

9.831 

ii,Uoo 

2/ 

l.^U9 

2/ 

927 


1/  Total  shi-oments  direct  and  from  -nuhlic  stockyards  to  Ohio,   Indiana,  Illinois, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,   Iowa,  and  Nebraska,     This  series  is  changed  from  the 

one  annearing  in  -orevious  issues,  due  to  the  addition  of  Illinois. 

2/  Available  next  ispue. 

y   Including  rendered  "pork  fat. 

U/  Prel  immary. 
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Livestock  prices  per  100  poun,d;5  (e^xcept  -Virhere  noted),  by  species, 
_;  :  SeptemlDer  19^3,'  with  ^comparisons 


I  tea 


I9U2  ;       .        Sept»  ;  

:  annual: 1931-^0 J  igUl : *  I9U2 


; average: average; 
:    Del.  -  ,.  ,Dol. 


July  *    Aug,  '  Sept. 


'Dol.  Del. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Cattle  and  calves  ~  : 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first: 
hands  at  Chi  cago : ■ ,  ;  ; 

Choice  and  Prime  .........:  15*19 

Good  .-.,..:  13.90 

Medium  ,  :  12.22 

Common  lO.l^-O 

All  grades   :  13.79 

Good  grade  .cows  at  .Chicago  ..:  10.90' 
Vealers,  Good  ?nd  Choice  at  : 

Chicago   :  lU.Us 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  ; 

Kansas  City  :  11.75 

Average  price  paid  by 
packers:  : 
■     All  cattle  ...,...,...•■•*..:  10.98 

•  Steers   .......:     12. 61 

•  "Calves   >  ,....:  12.07 

Hogs  -    .  -  .  :  ' 


10.9^ 
9.58 
7. 80 
6.03 

9.55 
5.79 


9.U6  ' 
6.2s 


6.3I+ 

1/ 
6.86 


12.02 
11.56 
10.38 

s.Uo 

11.73 
8.51 

13.65 

9.9s 

9.^6 

11. Ol- 
io.63- 


15.69 
1U.63 

12.87 

10.79 
IU.8U 

11.11 

14.99 
11. 6U 


11.10 

13.10 
11.85 


15.06 


•16.13 
15.29 


^T3V7&-- -13.87 
12.12  11.69 
15.36 

12.80 


15.32 
13.63 

•lU.79' 
12. U8 


12.69 
i4.3--^ 
13-.  30- 


15.^9 
12.17 


11.95 
1^.88 

12.61 


16. 2U 
15.27 
13.5s 

10.99 
I5.I45 

I.  2.1+6 

15.00 

II.  81 


11 

67:2 
11.6 


11.67 
10.16" 
11.0!^ 

11.28 

1U.67 
lU.15  ■ 

1U.3I 

■  '13-27 
13. oU 
•  -13.56 

13. U8 

1U.U2 
13.50 
13.97 
13.79 

iU.9l^ 
■1U.U2 
1U.68 

75.1- 

gU.i-^/lo6.5  .^/io6.5  ;^/io6.5 

1^.7 

17.2 

12.7 

13.1 

13.8 

Average  market  pjrice  at 

Chicago-:            ,                      :  '  . 

Barrows  and  gilts                x  13.69 

Sows  \  :  13.73 

All  purchases   :  I3.7O 

Average  price  paid  by  packers:  13*57 
Average .pri ce  Nq,  3  Yellow  : 

-  corn  at  Chicago  2/  :  S3, 3 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  at  : 

•  Chicago  y  :  I6.I+ 

Sheep  and  lambs  -  : 

•  Spring  iambs,  Good  and  Choice: 
■   grade  at  Chi  cago   ......:   

Feeding  lambs,  Good  and  : 

Choice  grade  at  Omaha  :  — • 

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  grade  : 

at  Chicago  :  6,6o 

Average  price  paid  by  packers: 

for  sheep  and  lambs  .....'...:  11.80 

Index  retail  meat  prices  ^/  .:  108. 3 
Index  income  of  industrial  : 

workers  6/  •  I87.I 

1./  Not  available.     Zj  Cents  per  bushel.  Represents  ceiling  price.    ^/^Number  of 

"bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  "to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs,         Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  converted  to  192^-29  base.     6/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
192^-29  =  100.    Revised  March  19^3. 


8.25 

11.93 

lU.20- 

.ii+,7U 

■  13.99 

iU.9g 

7. 08 

11.08 

12.89 

13.1+7 

12.67 

3.03 

5.10 

5.95 

7.32 

6.9s 

■  6.63 

.7.39  • 
83.I1  ' 

10.57 
99.3 

11.57 
112.3 

11.93 
112.6 

10.1+8  , 
111.5 

71.9 

1U6.O 

200.6 

2U0.0 

:2l+3.9 
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Wool:     Mill  consumption  and  machine  activity,  United  States, . 

selected  periods,  I9UI-U3 


Item 


Mill  consumption  ^/ 
Grease  basis  6/ 
Apparel  wool  - 

Domestic  ......•.«• 

Foreign  (duty  paid) 

Total   

Carpet  wool  - 

Foreign  (duty  free) 
Scoured  "basis 
Apparel  wool 
Carpet  wool 


Machine  activity 
Hours  per  available 
machine  - 
Worsted  combs  «.. 

Bradford   

French 
Worsted  spindles 
Woolen  spindles  • 
In  woolen  mills 
In  knitting  mills 
In  carpet  mills 
Worsted  and  woolen 
looms  2/  - 
On  wool  fabrics  8_/ 
On  cotton  fabrics 
•Carpet  and  rug 

looms  7./   

Carpet  looms  - 

On  blankets   

On  cotton  fabrics 


I9U1 


Aggregate   

J an. -Aug.  2/ 


I9U2  1/ 


19^2   '  19U3 


1,000 


Aug, 

19^2 
3/ 


1,000 


Weekly  average 

July  :  Aug. 
19^3  :  I9U3 


V/eekly  average  in  hours 


1,000       1,000       1,000      1,000  1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

U93,93l+ 

^73 » 751 
967.685 

,  530.3^1 
526,185 
1.056,526 

323.^59 
373.^69 
696,528 

328,380 
&15,081 
7U3,U6i 

11.5^7 
10,082 

21.629 

8,083 

11.655 
19.733 

7,815 

12,751 
20,566 

199,^3 

59.687 

U2,86U 

28,997 

•  668 

582 

828 

509, oiU 
138,917 

560,^69 
U3,ioo 

373.171 
30.598 

1+11,962 
21,362 

11,3^3 

500 

10,960 
U36 

11.53^ 

616 

86.7 

88.8 

92.2 

63.2  ' 

92.0 

78.5 

81.1+ 

7^.9 

75.2 

79.^ 

69.7 

'  '78V1 

66.1 

69.2 

110.6 

113.7 

116.7 

109,1 

iis.'k ' 

101.9 

IOU.I+ 

61.0 

58.9 

58.8  . 

58. U 

61.9 

5U.3 

55,8 

63.8 

74.5 

7^.1 

76.6 

75.^ 

■  70.3 

76.  u 

6U.3 

79-0 

78.8 

,  80. 7 

79.9 

7U.0 

80.6 

50.0 

57.7 

56.3 

59.-5 

,59.2 

5U.0 

57.5 

72.0 

^7.1 

U7.0 

5k.Q . 

.  .  >7.0 

50.1 

5i+.6 

59.8 

68.8 

69.0 

.  65..5 

68.3 

59.2 

62.9^ 

9/ 

ll 

ll 

2.0 

9/ 

1.7 

1.8 

38. 6 

30.6 

31.6 

16.3 

27.9 

13. U 

.5.3 

9/ 

5.8 

9/ 

9/ 

9/  • 

32.7 

9/ 

26.8 

26.1 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

l/  51  weeks  ended  December  26,  not  strictly  comparable  with .19^1 . tQtal  which  is  for 
52  weeks.    2/  January- August  period  represents  3^  weeks  in  19^2  and  35  weeks  in  19^3* 
Hence,  the  totals  are  not  comparable.         ^week  period,    k/  5~week  period. 
^/  Apparel  wool  includes  all  domestic  wool  and  all  duty-paid  foreign  wool.  Carpet 
wool  includes  only  foreign  wool  entered  free  of  duty  for  the  manufacture  of  floor 
coverings,  press  cloth,  knit  or  felt  boots  or  lumbermen' s , sQQks.    6/  Total  of  shorn 
and  pulled  wool.    Pulled  wool,  grease  basis,  is  in  condition  received  from  pulleries 
and  is  mostly  washed.    7/  19^3  figures  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  earlier 
years  because  of  different  method  of  reporting.    8^/  Includes  blended  fabrics. 
9/  Not  available. 
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Prices  per  pound  of  wool  and  other  textile  raw  materials  in 
the  United  States,  selected  periods,  ISkO^k"^ 


Item 


Average 


19^2 


"19^  ^ 

Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents  Contg 


19^2 ;  Sept.;  July  ;  Aug 


19^3 


Territory,  Womired  basis  -. 
6Us>  70s,  80s  (fine)  staple 


^68  (3/g  "blood)  combing 
468  (low  1/U  blood) 


Bright  fleece,  greasy  - 

6Us,  7O8,  80s  (fine)  delaine 
j6s  (3/8  blood)  combing  ..... 


Foreign  wool  -  in  bond  at 
Boston  1/  - 

Sydney  -  scoured  basis  - 

6Us,  70s,  good  combing  ... 
Cape  -  scoured  basis  - 

12  months,  combing   

Montevideo  -  grease  basis  - 

Merinos  (6a-6Us)   , 

Is  (56s)   ,  

Prices  received  by  farmers, 


Average  prices,  scoured  basis  2/ 


Spread 


Sept. 

Cents 


96.*^ 

79.7 
76.1 

108.8 
91.2 
82.3 

119.1 
102.6 

90.7 

119.0 

103.5 
91.5 

116.9 
10U.5 
9U.0 

116,0 
10U.5 
9^.0 

llU,8 
IOU.5 
9H.O 

38.0 
41.2 
Ul.O 

U3.I 
U6.8 

U6.5 

U7.2 

49. 8 

U7.0 
49.5 

U7.0 
5U.5 
52.0 

U7.0 
5U.5 
52.0 

^6.U 

5I+.5 
52.0 

67.9 

72.7 

78.1 

79.0 

76.5 

76.5 

76.5 

62.9 

70.9 

75.6 

76.5 

75^5 

75.5 

75*5 

31.2 

32. u 

U0.1+ 
38.6 

U3.0 
U2.5 

U3,0 
U2.2 

U2.5 
U2.5 

U2.5 
U2.5 

U2.5 
U2.5 

28.3 

35.5 

UO.l 

Uo.l 

U1.5 

U1.2 

1+1,0 

SU.7 
70.2 
1U.5 

96.6  107.0  107.7 

86.^  i/97.2  2/99.1 
10.2      9.6  6.6 

107.6 

102,6 
5.D 

107.2* 
101.8 
5.U 

105,6 
lOl.U 

96.5 
10.2 
53.0 

108.8 
13.5 
53.6 

119.1 

19.3 
55.0 

119.0 

IS.  7 
55.0 

116.9 
20,9 
55.0 

116,0 
20.  U 
55,0 

lll+.g 
20,14 
55.0 

25.© 
U3.0 

25.0 
U3.0 

25.0 
U3.0 

25.0 
U3.0 

25.0 
U3.0 

25.0 

^3.r' 

25,0 
1+3.0 

Textile  fibers t 

Wool,  territory  fine  staple  U/  . 
■  Cotton,  15/16"  Middling  5/  .7... 

Hayon  yarn,  I50  denier  6/  • 

Rayon  staple  fiber  j] 

Viscose  1-1/2  denier   

Acetate  5  denier  

 j_  

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Pood  Distribution  Administration  except  as  otherwise 
noted, 

1/  Before  payment  of  duty.    Compiled  from  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

</  For  basis  of  computations  see  February  I9I+3  issue  of  The  Livestock  and  Wool 

Situation, 


^/  Revised, 


5^  Scoiired  basis,  Boston  market. 


^  Average  at  10  markets. 


Domestic  yarn,  first  quality.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
J»o«.b,  producing  plants.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
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CHANNELS  OF  LIVESTbCK  MOVEMENT  FROM  FARMS 
IN  THE  CORN  BELTJRE-GION  TO  PACKING  PLANTS. 
OTHER  FARMERS  AND  OTHER  USERS,  1940' 


CATTLE  AND  CALVES 


AUCTIONS  7% 


FARMERS  AND 
OTHERS  II  % 


CONCENTRATION  YARDS  16  7o 


SHEEP  AND 
LAMBS 


FARMERS  100% 


DEALERS  \3°r. 


PACKING  PLANTS 
797; 


LOCAL  COOP. 
ASSOCIATIONS  4% 


FARMERS  AND 
OTHER  21% 


'  AUCTIONS  11 


■  A  -  -  L^S6  than  O.S  percent 


CONCENTRATION  YARDS  «% 
Figures  on  JineS  are  in  petcentag'e 


U.S.  OEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.   42510        BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


_  Figure  2  .         ^  " 

This  chart  is  taken  from  "Marketing  Livestock  in  the  Corn  Belt  Flegion,"  South  Dakota  Bul- 
letin 365,  1942,  a  research  study  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  ExperimentStations  in, the  twelve 
North  Central  States,  Oklahoma,  and  Kentucky,  with  the  Bureau  of  Agr icultural  Economics  cooper- 
ating. The  chart  shows  the  flow  of  livestock  sold  by  the  farmers  in  the  region,  whether  dest i ned 
for  slaughter ,  feeding,  or  breeding  purposes.  The  size  and  position  of  each  circle  is  determined 
by  the  approximate  volume  in  terms  of  carlot  equivalents  and  the  relative  nearness  to  the  farm. 
The  figures  in  the  circles  and  on  the  lines  indicate  the  percentage  of  the  total  marketed  by 
farmers  passing  through  each  specific  channel. 
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PRICES  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  FINE  WOOLS,  SCOURED  BASIS, 
AT  BOSTON  AND  SPREAD  BETWEEN  THESE  PRICES,  1936-43, 
AND  IMPORTS  OF  FINE  WOOL,  1936-41 
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DOMESTIC  WOOL  PRICES  FROM  F.  D.  A.  IMPORTS  FROM  DEPT.  OF  COMMERCE 

•  ••    BASED  ON  QUOTATIONS  IN  COMMERCIAL  BULLETIN,  BOSTON 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.   43334       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  3 


The  spread  between  pr ices  of  domest ic  and  foreign  fine  wools  at  Boston  has  been  relatively 

wide  during  most  of  the  last  three  years.    Uncertainty  as  to  imports  of  foreign  wools  during  the 

ear  y  years  of  the  war,  Army  orders  which  specified  the  use  of  domestic  wool,  and  government 
ceiling  and  purchase  pr.ces  for  wool  account  in  large  part  for  this  relationship. 
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